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not great, except as to the mental attitude of Hayes during the trying 
days. He stayed at his desk as governor of Ohio, undisturbed by con- 
troversy, convinced of the righteousness of his contest, but unperturbed. 
Mr. Williams confesses himself a Democrat, who began the biography 
believing that Tilden was really elected, and declares that his examin- 
ation of the Hayes materials left him in the conviction "that under the 
Constitution the decision of the Electoral Commission was the only pos- 
sible decision," that it was "legally right and sound," and "that it was 
in accord with the eternal equities of the situation" (1: preface, viii). 

The diary and letters that Mr. Williams has used uncover the mind 
of a president unaware that politicians might call his term a failure, be- 
lieving that the people were behind him, and ending his term satisfied. 
Pew of the leaders of the Civil War period saw so far into the future as 
did Hayes; yet he shows the force of his times in his conviction as a 
Republican that his party was the party of patriotism and intelligence. 
Party loyalty meant more in 1880 than it means today, and the worst 
Republican was better than the best Democrat in the mind of the average 
party man. Hayes repeatedly shows traces of this belief. But the sin- 
cerity and courage with which he faced the tasks of the South, resump- 
tion, and civil service reform raise him into the class of statesmen who 
could not be content with only a glorious past to the credit of his party. 

The two volumes are well illustrated with portraits of Hayes and his 
associates. There are three facsimiles of letters which give a good idea 
of the careful manuscripts that Hayes prepared. But since no one of the 
three is verbatim et literatim with the same letter as printed in the text, 
the reader is forced to wonder what liberties Mr. Williams has taken 
with his materials. The changes observed are unimportant, yet since no 
explanation is given of the standards followed in editing there is fear 
that the sources have been "dressed up" to some extent. Lacunae in the 
printed extracts are often indicated by the usual signs; but selections 
from dissociated dates are often printed in consecutive paragraphs with- 
out explanation or comment. The work is obviously not that of a trained 
historian ; it is invariably laudatory, but it is generally accurate. More 
might have been desired. The Hayes archives undoubtedly contain 
much unused and inviting materials. But enough has been printed to 
make this book one of the most significant contributions to American 

history of recent years. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volume iv. (1811-1813). (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914. 541 p. $3.50 net). 
The period included in this volume, is comparatively barren of notable 
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events in the life of Mr. Adams as American diplomatist. So dreary- 
was the prospect of attendance upon interminable court functions, such 
as parade dinners, baptisms, and receptions, and so costly was the sup- 
port of his household that he longed for a suitable excuse for returning 
to America. But his desire to resume again the practice of law or to 
continue in active political life with its accompanying ' ' servile drudgery 
of caucuses, the savage buffeting of elections, the filth and venom of 
newspaper and pulpit calumny and the dastardly desertion of political 
friends" were as little to his liking as the "stagnant political atmosphere 
and the Scythian winters of St. Petersburg" (p. 47). 

His official correspondence during these two years contains much val- 
uable material on the extent of American commerce and on European 
commercial interests as a foundation for strained international relations. 
In spite of all obstacles, American commerce was favored by the Russian 
government, due to the friendly relations existing between Emperor 
Alexander and our minister. 

Early in 1811, notwithstanding his father's advice, he rejected an 
appointment to the Supreme Court of the United States (pp. 48, 95, 143). 
"Peace with all the world, and exclusion from the political system of 
Europe" were his warnings to Americans. 

His intense nationalism finds frequent expression. One of the out- 
standing letters is that addressed to John Adams in which he character- 
izes the speech of Josiah Quincy, on the admission of Louisiana into the 
Union, as a "mere appeal to small passions and local jealousies" (p. 208). 
On October 24, 1813, he wrote: "There is not upon this globe of earth 
a spectacle exhibited by man so interesting to my mind or so consolatory 
to my heart as this metamorphosis of howling deserts into cultivated 
fields and populous villages . . . hourly going on ... in our 
western states and territories" (p. 526). 

In the letters to his mother, his brother, and his son, we find portrayed 
as in the Memoirs the real John Quincy Adams. Very vividly he de- 
scribed the dejection and despondency prevalent in Russia in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the ' ' Corsican Alexander. ' ' He writes also of the 
spirit of patriotism which burst forth; of the unparalleled exertions of 
all classes; of the courage of the peasants; and of the downfall of 
Napoleon (pp. 411-413). The letters to Robert Fulton about his appli- 
cation for a monopoly of steamboat navigation on the Russian rivers are 
likewise interesting. 

J. A. James 



